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At the last meeting of the Public Library 
Commission of Indiana it was decided to hold 
next year’s summer school for library workers 
at Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana. The 
excellent library facilities at Earlham and 
Richmond, with the advantages of seeing large 
libraries in actual operation, will serve to illus- 
trate modern library methods as has not been 
possible heretofore. The expenses of the course 
to students will be but about one-half of what 
they have been at previous schools, and will 
be less expensive to the Commission also. This 
will make possible many new features of in- 
terest and value to the summer school course. 
Unusual interest has been shown already in 
next summer’s library school and the attend- 
ance promises to be large. Detailed announce- 
ments regarding the school will be made later. 


ADVERTISING THE CHILDREN’S ROOM. 


Before speaking of ways and means of ad- 
vertising the Children’s Room, I wish to lay 


» stress on two points: first, the books them- 
selves as being the all-important end of the 
library, and that part of it to which it is de- 
sired to draw the particular attention of chil- 
dren, parents and teachers, and second, to 
gauge the advertising to be done by the supply 


of books at the command of the librarian and 
the demand which it is felt ought to come as 
a result of that advertising, 

The children are the best advertisers of the 
Children’s Room. Here, as in all other parts 
of the work, the personality, sympathy, and 
tact of the children’s librarian has great influ- 
ence. Those that come to the room, though 
they be small in number, can be made to feel 
so much at home and so welcome that they 
can not refrain from telling their friends and 
school mates. And if the librarian does her 
best to see that each child, while he has ail 
possible liberty, takes home a book which is 
suited to his taste and ability to read, that 
child is sure not only to come back for more, 
but to bring his friend. Every children’s 
librarian is familiar with the words: “He 
wants to join, and wants my books.” 

Of inside aids to advertising the Children’s 
Room, the story-hour is the strongest. Chil- 
dren love the stories and they love the teller 
because she tells the stories in a way that 
appeals to them. This bond of sympathy and 
interest reaches all who hear her, but most 
surely those to whom the effort of reading is 
too great to make the books alone sufficiently 
attractive to sustain their interest in the 
library and also those who hunger after the 
ideal and beautiful which they do not find in 
their own surroundings. 

All picture bulletins and exhibitions adver- 
tise the library. An industrial exhibit show- 
ing the growth and manufacture of cotton has 
proved of service to us this fall. On the bul- 
letin board were mounted pictures; the center 
picture in color showed the first picking of 
cotton by negroes of all ages, others were the 
second picking and the scrapping or third pick- 
ing, a portrait of Eli Whitney, a print of his 
cotton gin, pictures showing primitive spinning 
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and weaving, a large modern mill with its warp 
room and spinning room of thousands of spin- 
dles, and the wharves at New Orleans crowded 
with bales of cotton ready to go off in the 
ships we see. On the shelf under the bulletin 
beside the books on the subject was an exhibit 
of cotton showing it in all stages from raw 
material to the finished product. A miniature 
bale covered with burlap and bound with steel 
bands, with a bit of raw cotton, sprig of rice 
and a negro doll on top lay on our desk and 
as a topic of conversation served often as an 
introduction to the bulletin board. One after- 
noon, seeing a group before the board, as is 
my custom, I went up and asked if they would 
like to hear more about the pictures. One 
bright-faced little fellow looked up and said: 
“You explained it to me yesterday and I am 
telling them.” 

Exhibitions of school work bring parents and 
teachers as well as children. At present, we 
are preparing for exhibtion in the Children’s 
Room a selection of books suitable for Christ- 
mas gifts. This will be announced in the news- 
papers and should bring parents and others in- 
terested in children. It is hoped that this will 
not only advertise the library, but also put 
those who give books to children in the way of 
becoming acquainted with the best. 

Going outside the library itself, the best 
and most effective advertising is done through 
the medium of the public schools. What is 
brought to their attention here is authoritative 
and carries greater weight with children than 
perhaps anything else. In the class-room, prac- 
tically every child whose presence is desired at 
the library can be reached—what is at least as 
important, their attention gained. 

Part of the duties of the children’s librarian 
consists in visiting the schools and by enter- 
taining and instructive talks interesting the 
boys and girls in the library and teaching 
them how to use it. At each of these visits a 
cordial invitation should be extended to every 
child to make use of the Children’s Room, 
either for recreation or study. A story after 
the invitation gives pleasure to the children 
and leaves them with the feeling that they 
have a friend at the library. Here also the 
teachers can be met and interested and their 
co-operation gained. ‘This takes tact and sym- 
pathy on the part of the librarian, but is worth 
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all the effort it requires. For with the teacher 
enlisted the child comes to the library as a 
matter of course for information in connection 
with its school work. 

We have four printed posters, one for every 
two grades of the public schools. On these is 
a half-tone picture of the library building, an 
invitation to the Children’s Room and a list of 
books suitable for the two grades for which 
it is intended. A poster is left in each room 
after a school visit as a help to the teacher 
in recommending books to the children, as a 
suggestion to the children for their reading, 
and as a continual reminder of the library. 

If the opportunity offers to speak at teach- 
er’s meetings, the children’s librarian should 
grasp it and thereby place the library, its books 
and uses, once more before those who can ren- 
der such valuable aid. 

She should cuicivate the teachers in every 
way, know and sympathize with their work 
so truly that they feel that she is their friend 
and helper rather than that she is adding to 
their already heavy work. When any of the 
teachers visit the Children’s Koom, they should 
be made very welcome and shown special at- 
tention and given special privileges. 

As a further aid to the teachers the children’s 
librarian should obtain from old books and 
magazines all the interesting pictures she pos- 
sibly can, classity them and mount them in 
convenient form. These can then be distrib- 
uted as called for by the teachers to illustrate 
the subjects on which they are giving instruc- 
tion, and such help will surely be much appre- 
ciated. 

This year the library magazines and the pa- 
pers presented at the Asheville conference of 
the American Library Association have given 
special attention and thought to books rather 
than to methods. I wish to add my word to 
this emphasis on books, for unless a children’s 
librarian has the right books and knows them 
well, all advertising is vain effort. But, on 
the other hand, she should, by every method 
she can devise, make it known far and wide. 

LAURA M. SIKES, 

Children’s Librarian, Fort Wayne Library. 


“All that mankind has done, thought, gained, 
and been is lying in magic preservation in the 
pages of books.”—Carlyle. 
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DETECTIVE STORIES... 





Poe, Gaboriau, Green and Holmes stand in a 
class by themselves for merit, or at least for 
celebrity, in detective stories. Of the four, 
Holmes unquestionably stands first in popu- 
larity in this country. This is evident from 
the fact that we hear Sherlock Holmes men- 
tioned ten times when we hear of Dupin, Lecoq 
and Gryce once, if not oftener. In fact, Sher- 
lock Holmes has become the popular ideal ot 
the great detective—the personification of de- 
tective skill—as Shylock is of greed or Uriah 
Heep of hypocrisy. If the newspapers speak 
of a police officer doing an unusual piece of 
detective work, they call him a Sherlock 
Holmes. Unquestionably the general reaaing 
public sings with Carolyn Wells— 


Sherlock, thy subtle powers I know, 
Spirit of search, incarnate quest, 
To thee the laurel wreath I throw— 
I like detective stories best. 
(Bookman, Vol. 15, p. 231.) 


Next to Doyle, Anna Katherine Green is the 
most popular, especially with women readers. 
And yet this order does not hold good with 
competent judges of detective work. In fact, 
they incline to exclude her from the first 
class, and, as to the rest, to agree with their 
estimate of Arthur Bartlett Maurice: 

“The name of Sherlock Holmes, with that of 
Dupin, will in the end be found very near the 
apex; but in the realm of material achieve- 
ment, Lecoq must stand alone.”—(Bookman, 
vol. 15, p. 236.) 

There is reason for this. With possibly the 
exception of Poe, Gaboriau is the most plausible 
writer of them all. His stories have the Rob- 
inson Crusoe quality. When you read them 
you feel like you were reading true stories. I 
do not see how anyone can have that feeling 
in reading a story of Doyle or Green, and they 
do not bear calm retlection. There is too much 
of the accidental in them, too much of the 
weird and unnatural. Moreover, Gaboriau is 
the most logical, and in a science of which ac- 
curate logic is the very essence this quality is 
the highest test of literary art. 

There are a number of writers not commonly 
thought of as writers of detective stories, who 
have written very good ones. Dickens’ “Bleak 
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House” is a detective story, and Inspector 
Bucket is entitled to pretty high rank as a 
detective. Mark Twain’s “Pudd’n Head Wil- 
son” is a good detective story; and, of course, 
no list would be complete without his “Double- 
barreled detective story.” Paul Leicester 
Ford’s “Great K. & A. Train robbery” is an- 
other excellent sporadic detective story, but 
without a professional detective. Indeed, the 
tendency for some time has been to have the 
detective work done by the hero or heroine, or 
some other amateur. There are two good rea- 
sons for this. One is that they are more in- 
teresting characters to the average reader, and 
another is that not so much is expected from 
them. If an amateur makes a blunder the 
reader accepts it as a touch of nature, but if 
a professional detective does something stupid 
the reader takes it as poor work of the author. 
So in that wild but interesting yarn, “The 
kidnapped millionaires,” by F. U. Adams, the 
detective work is done by a newspaper man. 
In “The Quincunx case,” by W. D. Pitman, it 
is done by the hero. In that clever story “Long 
Arm,” by Miss Wilkins, it is done by the sister 
of the victim. In this class may fairly be in- 
cluded such stories as Mr. Nicholson’s “House 
of a thousand candles” and “The port of miss- 
ing men,” which are essentially stories of ama- 
teur detective work. In Godfrey Benson’s very 
excellent story, “Tracks in the snow,” the de- 
tective work is done by a clergyman. 

Several of Wilkie Collins’ stories—notably 
“The moonstone” and “The woman in white”— 
may fairly be classed as detective stories. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich contributes “The Still- 
water tragedy” and The Duchess adds “Lady 
Valworth’s diamonds.” Several of Farjeon’s 
best stories are detective stories, including 
“The betrayal of John Fordham” and “The 
great Porter Square mystery.” Another novel 
that may be put in the detective class is 
“Anne,” by Mrs. Woolson, and “Anne” is some- 
thing that ought to be read in order to know 
about Mackinac, if for nothing else. 

There are also a number of straight-toned 
detective stories of more or less merit. Among 
the French, Fortune De Bois Gobey has writ- 
ten “The Cruise of the Opera” and other fairly 
good stories. M. Goron presents some striking 
stories in “The truth about the case.” In 
kngland we have Ernest W. Honung, whose 
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works are not classed as detective stories by 
some because the criminals are the heroes, but 
“Raffles” will interest any one who likes de- 
tective stories. In England we have also F. 
W. Hume’s “Mystery of a hansom cab” and 
other volumes, and Arthur Morrison’s “Chroni- 
cles of Martin Hewitt,” “The green diamond,” 
“The red triangle” and others. Some of the 
best of the recent American publications are de- 
cidedly English in tone, such as “Who killed 
Lady Poynder,” by Richard Marsh, recently is- 
sued by ID. Appleton & Co.; and “The revela- 
tions of Inspector Morgan,” by Oswald Craw- 
ford, just issued by Dodd, Mead & Co. The 
latter is particularly interesting for its assault 
on the intuitive methods of Sherlock Holmes, 
and its theory that the most successful detec- 
tive work is done through acquaintance with 
criminals and their methods. As a matter of 
fact the great bulk of all actual detective work 
is on the line of keeping track of criminals, 
both by common police agencies and by such 
agencies as the Pinkertons; and this is accom- 
plished partly by maintaining allies among the 
criminal classes, and partly by maintaining re- 
lations with pawnbrokers, saloon-keepers and 
others on the borders who are commonly 
thrown in contact with criminals, and who are 
usually willing to “pipe them off” to secure the 
favor of the police. I feel confident that more 
criminals are caught through information from 
such sources than in any other way. 

Closely allied to detective stories are crypto- 
gram stories, and of these also Poe may be 
considered the pioneer writer. His story “The 
gold bug,” published in 1848, in The Dollar 
Newspaper, has been largely a model for all 
that have been written since. A careful study 
of it will enable any intelligent person to de- 
cipher any cipher writing in which the words 
are separated, and each letter is represented by 
a different character. If you care for puzzle 
games you will find it a very interesting recre- 
ation for two or three people to make crypto- 
grams and exchange them and try to detect one 
another’s codes. De Mille’s “Cryptogram” is 
an interesting story of this class. The best 
of the recent cryptogram stories is “The treas- 
ure of Peyre Gaillard,” by John Bennett. It is 
practically an enlargement of the plot. of “The 
gold bug,” with a love story added, but it is 
well written and well worked out. No library 
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will make a mistake in putting it on its 
shelves. 

Personally, I regard detective stories as dis- 
tinctly useful. Everybody takes more or less 
interest in crimes—especially in mysterious 
crimes, and cases where the accused claim to 
be innocent. Everybody finds some case in the 
newspapers now and then that calls forth spec- 
ulation as to the solution of a mystery. But 
there are numbers of people who have to deal 
with these cases directly—officials, lawyers, 
newspapermen. Unquestionably a sort of edu- 
cation in detective work is valuable to them. 
1 know that as a newspaper reporter Gaboriau’s 
novels were of real value to me—that the one 
maxim, “Suspect what seems probable, inves- 
tigate carefully what seems improbable or im- 
possible,” gave me many a good story. And if 
it be true that ‘the proper study of mankind 
is man,” I do not see why a study of him in 
the criminal relations, with which anybody is 
liable to come in contact at some time, is not 
fairly valuable to anyone. Of course, one 
does not think of the educational value in read- 
ing an exciting story, but one who reads a real- 
ly good detective story is apt to go back over 
it, and consider the probability and improba- 
bility of the various situations, to judge the 
reason or unreason of the various characters 
in the various circumstances, and in brief to get 
something of the education from it that he 
would get from experience in a real case. I 
believe it was old Mr. Horace who said: “Let 
me perform the office of a whetstone, which, 
while not itself of use for cutting, serves to 
sharpen others.” When a detective story 
serves that function I think we may justly 
consider it not only entertaining, but practi- 
cally beneficial. 

J. P. DUNN, 
President Public Library Commission. 


LIBRARY MENDING KIT. 





A librarian’s mending kit was used with suc- 
cess by me in my work in the summer school 
at Winona Lake. This kit contains all the 


necessary tools for making such simple repairs 
as a librarian should undertake, and the di- 
rections for using them. 

The co-operation of a librarian of broad ex- 
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perience with a bookbinder who studied her 
craft in England has produced something 
which can not fail to meet the needs of libra- 
rians. 

Such problems as loose leaves and sections, 
broken backs and joints, torn and soiled pages 
and covers, are dealt with in a plain and prac- 
tical manner. 

Many books could be kept in circulation a 
much longer time if librarians understood a 
rapid and easy way of mending them, and 
usually a patron’s care is in proportion to the 
care given them by the librarian. 

Often a little attention given to a book when 
it first shows signs of wear will postpone many 
months the evil day when it must be with- 
drawn from circulation in order to go to the 
binder’s. Not to attempt any mending at all 
is wasteful extravagance; but, on the other 
hand, to try to mend when the book should be 
rebound often results in putting the book in 
such a condition that the binder can do nothing 
with it. 

To get the ripe experience of both a libra- 
rian and a bookbinder on these important 
points was very helpful to me. 

As a librarian’s knowledge of the physical 
make-up of books is increased, library boards 
will find that their expenditure for rebinding 
and replacing books will decrease. 

The kit contains the following articles: 

Stationer’s knife. 

Tins, two. 

Rule. 

Thread. 

Mending tissue. 

Art gum. 

Paste brush. 

14 yards duck. 

3-yard canton flannel. 

Paper—white and cream, colored for ends. 

Japanese paper for mending. 

A copyright on the text contained in the kit 
has been applied for by Miss Gertrude Stiles, 
Fine Arts building, Chicago. 


LOVINA KNOWLTON, Indianapolis. 


“Neither diligence nor expense should be 
spared in providing good libraries, or houses 
for books, especially in towns which are. able 
to do such things.”—Martin Luther. 


CLUB WORK AT THE GOSHEN LIBRARY. 





The “Winona Bible Circle” meets in the 
Auditorium of our library each Monday after- 
noon during the club season, from October to 
May, for Bible study. Mrs. Greir has been 
their leader for two years. We find the Jew- 
ish Encyclopedia, which we have placed in the 
reference room, invaluable for this course of 
study. This club has donated many valuable 
books to the library for Bible study. They 
have about ninety members, with an average 
attendance of seventy-five. 

The Bay View Club meets in the Auditorium 
each Monday evening. Miss Butler, one of the 
English teachers in the public school, and for 
two years a member of the library board, is the 
club leader and lecturer. She has taken much 
interest in suggesting good books for the 
library. ‘ 

The “Beacon Lights,” another literary club, 
which gave the first donation of books for a 
library, has placed three hard maple trees on 
the lawn in front of the library, and it has 
donated a handsome electric clock for the read- 
ing room. 

The Library Club has given us a fine water 
color, a scene on the White Water in Indiana, 
near Brookville, by Steele. The club recently 
donated a fine collecuion of books on the 
drama. 

Two of our citizens have placed in the Chil- 
dren’s Room a beautiful carbon (“Sir Galahad,” 
by Watts), and from the fines collected the 
library board has placed a fine imported car- 
bon of Raphael’s “Sistine Madonna” and 
Rene’s “Aurora” (in color) in the reading 
rooms. 

I have invited the kindergarten teacher, Miss 
Thomas, to bring her class, including a guest 
for each little member, to the library for the 
story hour. They have made many visits to 
the library, where she has entertained them 
with stories from the best writers of children’s 
literature. 

The club programs are placed in the refer- 
ence room, along with collections of books on 
their subjects, making a kind of club corner, 
where the members can meet for study and 
discussion. The club members are requested 
to come in the morning or early afternoon, as 
the library is given up to the children after 4 
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p. m. The following list of books have been 
placed in the reference room: “Japan,” “Bible 
and Bible aid,’ “Drama,” “Missions,” “Eng- 
lish literature,” “Music and Musicians,” as we 
have a fine musical club, which has donated a 
fine collection of books. 

My assistant and I often place the notes of 
references found opposite the subject noted in 
the year-book. This not only helps the patron, 
but is of much benefit to us on busy days. 

We find the Furness edition of Shakespeare 
invaluable in the reference room. 

MRS. ELLA R. HEATWOLE, 
Librarian. 


GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN’S CHRIST- 
MAS GIFTS. 


BOOKS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
Linen Picture Books. 


Books of horses. Dutton. 75 cts. 

Books of ships. Dutton. 75 cents. 

Cock a doodle do ABC. Tuck. 15 cts. 

Beauty and the beast. Lane. 25 cts. 

Cinderella. Lane. 25 cts. 

Fairy ship. Lane. 25 cts. 

This little pig went to market. Lane. 25 cts. 

Dogs in Catland. Tuck. 75 cts. 

Henny Penny. McLoughlin. 20 cts. 

Little soldier boys’ AB. McLoughlin. 50 cts. 

Night before Christmas. McLoughlin. 35 cts. 

Our doggies. Dutton. 75 cts. 

Soldiers of the world. Dutton. 75 cts. 

Santa Claus and his works. McLoughlin. 25 
cts. 

Who killed Cock Robin? Tuck. 40 cts. 


Bound Picture Books. 


Burgess, Gelett. Goops and how to be them. 
Stokes. $1.50. 

—— More Goops and how to be them. Stokes. 
$1.50. 

Caldecott, Randolph. Caldecott’s picture books; 
il. in color and black and white. 2v. Warne. 
50 cts. ea. 

——- Collection of pictures and songs. Warne. 
$2.50. 

— Second collection of pictures and songs. 
Warne. $2.50. 

Crane, Walter. Beauty and the beast picture 
books. 2 pts. Lane. $1.25. 
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Deming, T. 0. & E. W. Indian child life. 
Stokes. $2. 

— Red folk and wild folk. Stokes. $1.50. 

Dick, T. E. M. Bilberry wood; il. by Elsa Be- 
skow. Brentano. $1.50. 

Frances, J. 0. Book of cheerful cats and other 
animals. Century. $1. 

Stoney, T. B. Old man who lived in a wood. 
Dutton. $1.25. 

Whitney, H. H. Bed-time book; il. by J. W. 
Smith. Duffield. $1.18. 


Poetry: Stories: Fairy Tales. 


Aesop. Fables, selected and told anew by Jo- 
sepk Jacobs. Macmillan. $1.50. 

Andersen, H. C. Fairy tales; tr. by Mrs. E. 
Lucas; il. by T. C. and W. Robinson. Dent. 
$2.50. 

Bannerman, Helen. Little Black Sambo. 
Stokes. 40 cts. 

Barr, A. E. Michael & Theodora. Bradley. 75 
cts. 

Brown, A. F. Lonesomest doll. Houghton. 85 
cts. 

Browne, Frances. Granny’s wonderful chair. 
Dutton. $1.30. 

Carroll, Lewis, pseud. Alice’s adventures in 
Wonderland. Macmillan. 80 cts. 

Carroll, Lewis, pseud. Through the looking- 
glass. Macmillan. $1. 

Chisholm, Louey, comp. Golden staircase; 
poems for children; il. in color by M. D. 
Spooner. Putnam. $2.50. 

Craik, Mrs. D. M. Little lame prince. Harper. 
60 cts. 

Fields, Eugene. Poems of childhood; il. by 
Maxfield Parrish. Scribner. $2.50. 

Grimm, J. L. & Grimm, W. K. Fairy tales, 
partly tr. by Marian Edwards, il. by R. A. 
Bell. Dent. $2.50. 

-—— Fairy tales; selected and edited for little 
folk. il. by Helen Stratton. Dutton. $1.25. 

Harris, J. C. Nights with Uncle Remus. 
Houghton. $1.50. 

Hodges, George. When the King came. Hough- 
ton. $1.25. 

Jacobs, Joseph, ed. Celtic fairy tales. 

-—— English fairy tales. 

—— Indian fairy tales. 

— More Celtic fairy tales. 

—— More English fairy tales. 

Putnam. $1.25. ea. 
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Kingsley, Charles. Water babies. Macmillan. 
$1. 

Kipling, Rudyard. 
$1.50. 

—— Just so stories. Doubleday. $1.20. 

—— Second jungle book. Century. $1.50. 

Lang, Andrew. Nursery rhyme book. Warne. 
$2. 

Lefevre, Felicite. .The cock, the mouse and the 
little red hen; an old tale retold for the little 
folk. Jacobs. $1. 

Lucas, E. V. Another book of verses for chil- 
dren. Macmillan. $1.50. 

Mace, Jean. Home fairy tales. Harper. $1.50. 

Peary, R.E. Snowland folk. Stokes. $1.20. 

Rhys, Ernest. Fairy gold. Dutton. $2.50. 

Scudder, H. E. Children’s books. Houghton. 
$2.50. 

Stevenson, R. L. Child’s garden of verses. 
Rand. 50 ets. 

— Child’s garden of verses; il. by J. W. 
Smith. Scribner. $2.50. 

White, E. 0. (A) borrowed sister. Houghton. 
$1. 

Wiggin, K. D. (Smith) and Smith, N. A,, ed. 
Pinafore palace; a book of rhymes for the 
nursery. McClure. $1.50. 

Williston, T. P. Japanese fairy tales. Rand. 
75 ets. 


Jungle book. Century. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

Adams, J. H. Harper’s outdoor book for boys. 
Harper. $1.75. 

Arabian Nights. (The) Arabian nights’ enter- 
tainments; ed. by Andrew Lang. Longmans. 
$2. 

Baker, R. S. Boy’s book of inventions. Dou- 
bleday. $2. 

Baldwin, James. Story of Siegfried. Scribner. 
$1.50. 

Beard, D.C. Jack of all trades. Scribner. $2. 

Bostock, F.C. Training of wild animals. Cen- 
tury. $1. 

Brooks, E. S. True story of Benjamin Frank- 
lin. Lothrop. $1.18. 

Camp, W. C. Book of college sports. Century. 
$1.75. 

Chapman, F. M. Color key to North American 
birds. Doubleday. $2.50. 

Church, A. J. Odyssey for boys and girls told 
from Homer. Macmillan. $1.18. 

Du Chaillu, Paul. Land of the long night. 
Scribner. $2. 


Imlach, G. M. Story of Columbus. Dutton. 50 
cts. 

Frothingham, J. P. Sea fighters from Drake to 
Farragut. Scribner. $1.20. 

Grierson, E. W. Children’s book of Edinburgh. 
Macmillan. $2. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Tanglewood tales; il. 
by G. W. Edwards. Houghton. $2.50. 

Hill, C. F. Fighting a fire. Century. $1.50. 

Kieffer, H. M. Recollections of a drummer boy. 
Houghton. $1.50. 

Lodge, H. C. & Roosevelt, T. Hero tales from 
American history. Century. $1.50. 

Macleod, Mary. Book of King Arthur and his 
noble knights. Stokes. $1.50. 

Moffett, Cleveland. Careers of danger and dar- 
ing. Century. $1.50. 

Morris, Charles. Heroes of discovery in Amer- 
ica. Lippincott. $1.25. 

—— Heroes of progress in America. Lippin- 
cott. $1.25. 

Parkman, Francis. Oregon trail; il. by Rem- 
ington. Little. $2. 

Plutarch. Plutarch for boys and girls; ed. by 
White. Putnam. $1.75. 

Pyle, Howard. Merry adventures of Robin 
Hocd. Scribner. $3. 

Nicolay, Helen. Boy’s life of Abraham Lincoln. 
Century. $1.50. 

Seelye, E. E. Story of Washington. Appleton. 
$1.75. 

Wheeler, C. G. Wood-working for beginners. 
Putnam. $2.50. 


Fiction. 


Aldrich, T. B. Story of a bad boy; il. by 
Frost. Houghton. $1.25. 


Barbour, R. H. Crimson sweater. Century. 
$1.50. 

Bennett, John. Master Skylark. Century. 
$1.50. 


Brooks, Elbridge. Boy of the first empire. 
Century. $1.50. 

Cervantes. Don Quixote; retold by Judge Par- 
ry; il. by Walter Crane. Lane. $1.50. 

Clemens, S. L. (The) prince and the pauper. 
Harper. $1.75. 

Cooper, J. F. Leather stocking tales. Mo- 
hawk ed. Putnam. $1.25 per vol. 

Defoe, Daniel. Robinson Crusoe. Harper. $1.50. 

Dodge, M. M. Hans Brinker. New Amster- 
dam ed. Scribner. $1.50. 
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Duncan, Norman. Adventures of Billy Topsail. 
Revell. $1.50. 

French, H. W. Lance of Kanana. 
$1. 

Hughes, Thomas. Tom Brown’s school days. 
Cranford ed. Macmillan. $1.50. 

Kipling, Rudyard. Captain courageous. Cen- 
tury. $1.50. 
Macleod, Mary. 
Barnes. $1.75. 
Pyle, Howard. Jack Ballister’s fortunes. Cen- 

tury. $2. 
—— Men of iron. Harper. $2. 
Scott, Walter. Ivanhoe. Dryburgh ed. Mac- 
millan, $1.25. 
Spyri, Johanna. Moni the goat boy. Ginn. 
50 cts. 
Stein, Evaleen. Gabriel and the hour book. 
Page. $1. 


Lothrop. 


Shakespeare story book. 


Stevenson, R. L. Treasure Island. Scribner. 
$1.50. 

Stockton, F. R. Story of Viteau. Scribner. 
$1.50. 


Stoddard, W. 0. Little Smoke; a tale of the 
Sioux. Appleton. $1.50. 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


Baldwin, James. Story of Roland. Scribner. 
$1.50. 

Beard, Lena & A. B. Things worth doing and 
how to do them. Scribner. $2. 

Brown, A. F. Book of saints and friendly 
beasts; il. by F. Y. Corry. Houghton. $1.25. 

—— In the days of giants; a book of Norse 
tales. Houghton. $1.10. 

Chapin, A. A. Wonder tales from Wagner. 
Harper. $1.25. 

Chapman, F. M. Bird-life; a guide to the 
study of our common birds. Appleton. $2. 
Chaucer, Geoffrey. Canterbury tales; ed. by 
Percy Mackaye; il. by W. A. Clark. Fox. 

$2.50. 
Games book for boys and girls. Dutton. 

$2.50. 

Greenwood, Grace. Stories from famous bal- 
lads; ed. by Caroline Burnite. Ginn. 50 cts. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Wonder book for girls 
and boys; il. by Walter Crane. Houghton. 
$3. 

Kingsley, Charles. Heroes; or Greek fairy 
tales. Dutton. $2.50. 
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Kirkland, E. S. Six little cooks. 
75 ets. 
Lamb, Charles and Mary. Tales from Shake- 
speare; il. by W. Paget. Dutton. $2.50. 
Lang, Andrew, ed. Book of romance. Long- 
mans. $1.60. 

Larcom, Lucy. New England girlhood. Hough- 
ton. 75 ets. 

Lear, Edward. Nonsense songs. Warne. $2. 

Macleod, Mary. Book . of ballad _ stories. 
Stokes. $1.50. 

—— Stories from the Faerie queene. Stokes. 
$1.50. 

Tappan, E. M. In the days of Alfred the 
Great. Lothrop. $1. 

Wiggin, K. D., and Smith, N. A., comp. Gold- 
en numbers. McClure. $2. 

Yonge, C. M. Book of golden deeds. Mac- 
millan. $1. 


McClurg. 


Fiction. 

Aanrud, Hans. Lisbeth Longfrock; tr. from 
the Norwegian by L. E. Poulsson. Ginn. 65 
cts. 

Abbot, A. B. (A) frigate’s namesake. Cen- 
tury. $1. 

Alcott, L. M. Little women; new ed; il. by 
A. B. Stephens. Little. $2. 

Baylor, Mrs. F.C. Juan and Juanita. Hough- 
ton. $1.50. 

Blackmore, R. D. Lorna Doone. Harper ed. 
McClurg. $2. 

Bunyan, John. Pilgrim’s progress; il. by By- 
am Shaw. Scribner. $2.50. 

Dickens, Charles. Christmas carol; il. by 
Brock. Dutton. $1. 

— Cricket on the hearth; il. by Brock. 
Dutton. $1. 

Dodge, Mrs. M. M. Donald and Dorothy. Cen- 
tury. $1.50. 

Dorr, J. C. R. In kings’ houses; a tale of the 
days of Queen Anne. Page. $1.50. 

Ewing, J. H. (G.) Jackanapes; il. by Ran- 
dolph Caldecott. Altemus. 50 cts. 

—— Six to sixteen. Little. $1. 

Habberton, John. MHelen’s babies. 
$1.50. 

Hale, L. P. Peterkin papers. Houghton. $1.50. 

Howells, W. D. Christmas everyday and other 
stories. Harper. $1.25. 

Jackson, Mrs. H. H. Nelly’s silver mine. Lit- 
tle. $1.50. 


Caldwell. 
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Jewett, S. 0. Betty Leicester. 
$1.25. 

La Motte-Fouque, F. H. K., baron de. Undine. 
Cranford ed. Macmillan. $2. 

Lucas, E. V. Old fashioned tales; il. by F. D. 
Bedford. Stokes. $1.50. 

Nash, H. A. Polly’s secret. Little. $1.20. 

Pyle, Howard. Otto of the silver hand. Scrib- 
ner. $2. 

Ramee, Louisa de la. Nurnberg stove. Lip- 
pincott. 60 cts. 

Rankin, C. W. 
$1.50. 

Shaw, F. L. Castle Blair. Little. $1. 

Spyri, Johanna. Heidi; tr. by Louise Brooks. 
DeWolfe. $1.50. 

Stockton, F. R. Queen’s museum and other 
fanciful tales; il. by Frederick Richardson. 
Scribner. $1.50. 

Storm, Theodor. Immensee. McClurg. 75 cts. 

Stuart, R. M. Story of Babette. Harper. 
$1.50. 

Taggart, M. A. Little grey house. McClure. 
$1.25. 

Wells, Carolyn. Story of Betty. 
$1.50. 


Houghton. 


Dandelion cottage. Holt. 


Century. 


CARRIE E. SCOTT, 
Ass’t Organizer Public Library Commission. 


SOME REASONS AGAINST PURCHASING 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS PUB- 
LISHED IN SETS. 





Perhaps the most forcible way of emphasiz- 
ing the objections to purchasing subscription 
books and books published in sets will be by 
letting facts speak for themselves, so we cite 
three typical examples: 

1, “Makers of literature,” edited by John 
Morley, published by A. L. Fowle, New York 
city, 32 volumes, sold by subscription only. 
This is offered with Knight’s “Half hours with 
the best authors,” in 6 volumes, making in all 
38 volumes for $21.50, or about 57 cents a 
volume. 

Now the “Makers of literature” are the same 
books as the first 32 volumes of the English 
men of letters series, published originally by 
Macmillan. 


In the Trade list annual, 1906, Macmillan 
lists these very same books at 40 cents each. 


Libraries can always obtain at least 10 per 
cent. discount, making the actual cost 36 cents. 

In addition to the difference in price between 
57 cents and 36 cents, the Macmillan books 
ean be purchased separately at the same dis- 
count, whilé the subscription set must be 
bought all at once. 

‘Lhese prices do not apply to the new series 
of the English men of letters, which are pub- 
lished only by Macmillan and at 75 cents a 
volume. 

2. “Library of valuable knowledge,” pub- 
lished by McClure, Phillips & Co., 25 volumes, 
$31.25, 

Also published by J. A. Hill & Co., 25 vol- 
umes, $48, but making a special offer to libra- 
ries, 25v., $25. 

These are the same material, text and illus- 
trations, but in different bindings, as the first 
25 volumes of the “Library of useful stories,” 
published by Appleton. Here again, in the 
Trade list annual, 1906, these are listed by Ap- 
pleton at 35 cents net for each volume. Libra- 
ries can obtain 25 per cent. discount, making 
the real cost— 





DOGS GE SDR ess a cwoarenawndedes $8 75 
2S) per cette Off cs 0c esi snes 2 18 
Sy (OGRE iis cccocesadeeenass $6 57 


Each volume can be bought separately on the 
same terms. 

Appleton also publishes a subscription set, 
more elaborately gotten up, under the title, 
“Library of general information,” edited by 
W. T. Harris. They are not, however, as de- 
sirable for practical use as the 35-cent edition, 
to which new volumes are being continually 
added. 

3. “Makers of history,’ by Jacob Abbott. 
Published by J. D. Morris, Phil., 32v., $23; also 
published by J. A. Hill, N. Y., 32v., $14.50. 

These are the Jacob Abbott “Illustrated 
biographies,” published by Harper, and sold 
separately at 50 cents a volume. These have 
been bought at 33 per cent. discount, making 
total price for the 32 volumes $10.67. 

In each of these cases the serial title has 
been changed, which might mislead the public 
into thinking they are offered something new, 
when in fact they are all well known, old 
series of books. 
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Then, too, subscription book publishers have 
a way of naming their business houses in part 
after some famous society. For example: The 
Grolier Society, which has no connection with 
the famous Grolier Club of New York; The 
Cambridge Society, N. Y., which has nothing to 
do with Camopridge, England, or Cambridge, 
Mass. 

We are all aware that books written to order 
and “by the yard” can not attain high literary 
or scientific excellence, even when the authors 
are those in authority; but there are some that 
are useful, and in buying the few make sure 
that you are doing so wisely. 

CHARLOTTE 8S. FEAREY, 
In N. Y. Libraries. 


SHORT STORIES OF HOLIDAYS. 





CHRISTMAS. 


Babauscka. Bailey & Lewis, For the children’s 
hour, p. 235-7. 

Bird’s Christmas. Poulsson, In the child’s 
world, p. 125-9. 

Carolers. Proudfoot, Child’s Christ-tales p. 77- 
79. 

Christ-child. Prouafoot, Child’s Christ-tales. 
p. 49-59. 

Christmas. Livingstone, Glimpses of pioneer 
life, p. 156-60. 

Christmas-time again for Louise. 
Each and all, p. 128-56. 

Christmas cuckoo. Browne, Wonderful chair, 
p. 17-48. 

Christmas everyday. Howells, Christmas every- 
day, p. 1-22. 

Christmas gift. Blaisdell, Child life, p. 74-8. 

Christmas in the barn. Poulsson, In the 
child’s world, p. 119-22. 

Christmas stocking with a hole in it. Scudder, 
Seven little people, p. 55-96. 

Christmas tree. Austin, Basket woman, p. 87- 
105. 

Christmas truants. Stockton, Fanciful tales, 
p. 81-107. 

Coming of the prince. Field, Little book of 
profitable tales, p. 29-47. Klingensmith, 
Household stories, p. 78-81. 

Day before Christmas. Patch, Rainy days 
and sunny days, p. 62-9. 


Andrews. 
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Divell’s Chrystmass. Field, Little book of 
profitable tales, p. 73-83. 

Dorothy’s Christmas eve. Half a hundred 
stories, p. 168-72. 

Elon: a story of the first Christmas. Half a 
hundred stories, p. 173-6. 

Fir tree. Allison & Perdue, Story in primary 
instruction, p. 155-62. Andersen. Wonder 
stories, p. 46-54. Blaisdell. Child-life, p. 
119-28. Boston collection of kindergarten 
stories, p. 159-66. Klingensmith. Household 
stories, p. 66-7. Scudder. Children’s book, 
p. 167-72. Strong. All the year round, v. 2, 
p. 50-5. 

How the fir tree became the Christmas tree. 
Bailey & Lewis, For the children’s hour, 
p. 238-40. 

First Christmas present. Wiltse, Kindergarten 
stories and morning talks, p. 103-4. 

First Christmas tree. Field, Little book of 
prefitable tales, p. 1-11. Klingensmith. House- 
hold storics, p. 74-7. 

Golden cobwebs. Bryant,’ How to tell stories 
to children, p. 133-7. 

Good shepherd. Bailey & Lewis, For the chil- 
dren’s hour, p. 231-3. 

Gretchen. Lindsay, Mother stories, 165-74. 

How Christmas came to Bertie’s house. Bake- 
well, True fairy stories, p. 123-35. 

Just a little bit of Christmas. Moulton, Bed- 
time stories, p. 153-66. 

Legend of the Christmas tree. Bailey & Lewis, 
For the children’s hour, p. 237-8. 

Little Cosette. Bailey & Lewis, For the chil- 
dren’s hour, p. 244-8. 

Little match-seller. Klingensmith, Household 
stories, p. 81-4. Scudder. Children’s book, 
p. 206-7. 

Louise, the child of the beautiful river Rhine. 
Andrews, Seven little sisters, p. 108-20. 

Mrs. Santa Claus. Bailey & Lewis, For the 
children’s hour, p. 251-4. 

Mouse and the moonbeam. Field, Little book 
of profitable tales, p. 49-72. 

Nancy Etticote’s ring. Bigham, Mother Goose 
village, p. 97-104. 

Neighbors. Scudder, Stories from my attic, 
p. 147-65. 

Old woman’s Christmas tree. Bigham, Mother 
Goose village, p. 105-11. 
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Patty’s dull Christmas. Jewett, Play days, p. 
180-200. 

Piccola. Poulsson, In the child’s world, p. 129- 
30. Wiggin & Smith. Story hour, p. 156-64. 

Pine tree. Bailey & Lewis, For the children’s 
hour, p. 240-4. 

Ruby’s Christmas. Foulke, Braided straws, 
p. 88-95. 

St. Luke. Bailey & Lewis, For the children’s 
hour, p. 230. 

Santa Claus and the mouse. Poulsson, In the 
child’s world, p. 122-4. 
Solomon Crow’s Christmas pockets. Stuart, 
Solomon Crow’s Christmas pockets, p. 3-19. 
Story of Christmas. Bryant, How to tell 
stories to children, p. 250-3. Wiggin & 
Smith. Story hour, p. 101-6. 

Story of the forest. Wiggin & Smith, Story 
hour, p. 146-55. 

Symbol and the saint. Field, Little book of 
profitable tales, p. 13-28. 

Three wise little boys. Scudder, Stories from 
my attic, p. 177-99. 

Tiny Tim. Bailey & Lewis, For the children’s 
hour, p. 248-51. 

Vision of John, the watchman. Scudder, 
Stories from my attic, p. 209-20. 


LINCOLN, ABRAHAM. 


February twelfth. Howlinson, Cat-tails, p. 169- 
74, 

Little lad of long ago. Bailey & Lewis, For 
the children’s hour, p. 267-70. 

Training for greatness. Marden, Stories from 
life, p. 210-36. 


SAINT VALENTINE. 


Big brother’s valentine. Bailey & Lewis, For 
the children’s hour, p. 257-61. 

Little brown valentine. Bigham, Mother Goose 
village, p. 169-74. 

Little Miss Muffet’s valentine. Bigham, Moth- 
er Goose village, p. 146-52. 

Phillip’s valentine. Poulsson, In the child’s 


world, p. 191-6. . 
St. Valentine. Burnham, Jewel’s story book, 
p. 258-89. 


Stuart’s valentine. Bailey & Lewis, For the 
chilren’s hour, p. 255-7. 
Valentine. Half a hundred stories, p. 17-21. 


WASHINGTON, GEORGE. 


February twenty-second. Howlinson, Cat-tails, 
p. 177-82. 

George Washington and his hatchet. Baldwin, 
Fifty famous stories retold, p. 59-61. 

Little George Washington. Wiggin & Smith, 
Story hour, p. 115-82. 

Bulletin, State Normal School, 
Whitewater, Wis. 


MORE BOOKS IN LIBRARY BINDINGS. 





The following books can now be had in edi- 
tions specially bound for library use, at an 
extra cost not exceeding 10 cents a volume. 
‘hey may be ordered either direct from the 
publisher or through regular agents. Care 
should be taken in giving orders to specify the 
library edition. 

Bass. Stories of pioneer life. Heath. 
Burgess. Goops and how to be them. Stokes. 
Deming. Little red people. Stokes. 

Norton. Heart of Oak books, 1, 2 and 3. 

Heath. 

Only true Mother Goose. Lothrop. 
Peary. Children of the Arctic. Stokes. 
Poulsson. Runaway donkey. Lothrop. 

—— Through the farmyard gate. Lothrop. 

Snedden. Docas, the Indian boy. Heath. 

Ward. Our little Japanese cousin. Page. 
A. L. A. Committee on Bookbinding. 


STORIES AND BALLADS OF ROBIN HOOD. 





Books for the Story Hour. 





STORIES. 


Baldwin, James. Story of Robin Hood. (In 
his Fifty famous stories retold, p. 28-33.) 

Allin a Dale becomes one of Robin Hood’s 
merry men. 

Gilliat, Edward. Forest outlaws; or, Saint 
Hugh and the king. 

Story of boy and girl life in England in 
the picturesque days of old. It tells of life 
in the monastic schools, of adventures in 
London and with the forest outlaws, Robin 
Hood and Clym of the Clough. 
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—- Wolf’s head. 

Adventurous tale of the time of King John, 
the leading character being Robin Hood. 

Hale, E. E. Robin Hood of Sherwood Forest, 
and Robin Hood and his adventures. (In 
Bullfinch, Thomas. Age of chivalry, p. 343- 
361.) 

How the Bishop of Hereford was enter- 
tained by Robin Hood and Little John and 
their company in merry Barnsdale; how 
Robin Hood and his men shot before the 
King and Queen at famous Finsbury Fields, 
with other stories of the bowmen of Sher- 
wood. 

Lang, Andrew, ed. Story of Robin Hood. (In 
his Book of romance, p. 323-354.) 

Recounts some of the merry adventures 
which befell Robin Hood and certain others 
in Sherwood Forest. 

Morris, Charles. Robin Hood and the knight of 
the rueful countenance. (In his Historical 
tales; English, p. 113-126.) 

Retells the ballad called “A lytell geste of 
Robyn Hode.” 

Peacock, T. L. How the queen of the forest 
met the king of the land. (In Gomme, G. 
L. ed. Queen’s story book, p. 39-50.) 

In the deep greenwood dwelt Robin Hood 
and Maid Marian. ‘They often killed the 
deer, 

“Which Scarlet dressed and Friar Tuck 
blessed, 

While Little John wandered in search of a 
guest,” 

and one day their guest was none other than 

King Richard himself. 

Pyle, Howard. Merry adventures of Robin 
Hood. 

Some of the merry adventures are: How 
Robin Hood became an outlaw and how he 
gained him his good right-hand man, the fa- 
mous Little John; how he won the golden 
arrow at Nottingham Town; how he feasted 
the Sheriff in Sherwood Forest; and how he 
was visited there by stout King Richard of 
the Lion’s Heart. 

Scott, Sir Walter. Ivanhoe. 

The tournament at Ashby, the siege of 
Torquilstone, the trial of Rebecca the Jewess 
—these are a few incidents in this story 

“of the days of old 
When knights were bold.” 


Robin Hood under the name of Locksley the 
Yeoman appears as one of the characters. 


Archery; Robin Hood. (In his Tales of 


chivalry; ed. by W. J. Wolfe, p. 84-91.) 

How the bold outlaw went to the tourna- 
ment at Ashby and showed his skill in arch- 
ery. A selection from “Ivanhoe.” 

Return of the Lion-heart. (In Gomme, 
G. L. ed. King’s story book, p. 82-96.) 

The attack on the Black Knight and his 
companion in the forest and their rescue by 
Robin Hood. A selection from “Ivanhoe.” 

Tappan, E. M. Old ballads in prose. 

Partial contents: Robin Hood rescues the 
lady’s three sons.—The proud sheriff visits 
Robin Hood.—Robin Hood’s rueful guest.— 
How Robin Hood served the king. 

Robin Hood; his book. 

“And to the end of time, the tales shall 

ne’er be done, 

Of Scarlock, George a Green, and Much the 

miller’s son, 

Of Tuck, the merry friar, which many a 

sermon made 

In praise of Robin Hood, his outlaws, and 

their trade.” 


BALLADS. 


Robin Hood and Allin a Dale. (In Bates, K. L. 
ed. Ballad book, p. 106-111.) 

The same. (In Book of old English ballads, 
p. 100-105.) 

The same. (In Patmore, C. K. D. comp. Chil- 
dren’s garland, p. 44-48.) 

The same. (In Seudder, H. E. ed. Children’s 
book, p. 310-312.) 
“Come listen to me, you gallants so free, 

All you that love mirth for to hear, 

And I will tell you of a bold outlaw, 

That: lived in Nottinghamshire.” 

Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne. (In Book of 
old English ballads, p. 106-118.) 

The same. (In Percy, Thomas, comp. Boy’s 
Perey; ed. by Sidney Lanier, p. 1-14.) 

Tells of the famous fight between Robin 
Hood and Guy of Gisborne, and of Little 
John’s capture and escape. 

Robin Hood and Little John. (In Haaren, J. 
H. comp. Ballads and tales, p. 7-15.) 

Being an account of their first meeting, 
their fierce encounter, the conquest of Robin 
Hood and their friendly agreement. 
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Robin Hood and the Bishop of Hereford. (In 
Bellamy, B. W. & Goodwin, Mrs. M. W. comp. 
Open sesame, v. 2, p. 105-108.) 

The same. (In Bulfinch, Thomas. 
chivalry, p. 350-352.) 

The same (In Patmore, C. K. D. comp. Chil- 
dren’s garland, p. 284-287.) 

The same. (In Scudder, H. E. ed. Children’s 
book, p. 312-313.) 

The Bishop of Hereford pays for his merry 
cheer in Barnsdale Wood. 

Robin Hood rescuing the widow’s three sons. 
(In Bates, K. L. ed. Ballad book, p. 101-106.) 

In which Robin Hood outwits the Sheriff 
of Nottingham. 

Robin Hood’s death and burial. (In Bates, 
K. L. ed. Ballad book, p. 111-114.) 

The same. (In Book of old English ballads, 
p. 119-123.) 

Tells of the treachery of the Prioress of 
Kirkless and how Robin Hood shot his last 
shaft. 

Scott, Sir Walter. Allen-a-Dale. (In his 
Poetical works; ed. by Andrew Lang, v. 2, 
p. 578-579.) 

The same. (In Lang, Andrew, comp. Blue 
poetry book, p. 126-127.) 

The same. (In Norton, C. E. ed. Heart of 
oak, v. 5, p. 119-120.) 

The same. (In Repplier, Agnes, comp. Book 
of famous verse, p. 153-154.) 

The same. (In Thacher, Mrs. L. W. comp. 
Listening child, p. 138-139.) 

A ballad from “Rokeby” by Sir Walter 
Scott. 

Reprint of Carnegie Library of Pittsburg 
list, 1904. 


Age of 


LIST OF PHOTOGRAPH DEALERS. 





A list of photograph dealers, with an index 
by countries, has been recently compiled by 
Etheldred Abbot and published by the Massa- 
chusetts library club. This lise includes not 
only the leading firms of the United States 
but also of foreign countries. It gives the 
name and address of the dealer and descrip- 
tive notes concerning the subjects represented 
by each firm, the size and price of the prints 
and a critical estimate of their worth. The 
preface has some very practical suggestions 
on the ordering and mounting of photographs. 


Librarians making picture collections will find 
this list invaluable. It can be obtained by 
applying to Miss Louisa M. Hooper, Public 
Library, Brookline, Mass. Single copies, 15 
cents each, postpaid. 


PURDUE NATURE STUDY LEAFLETS. 





Attention is called to the series of leaflets 
written by members of the faculty of Purdue 
and published by that university, which con- 
tain many things of interest to library work- 
ers. These pamphlets can be secured from 
Purdue University, and many of them will be 
found valuable in the library work with nature 
clubs and with schools. An idea of the field 
covered by these pamphlets is given from the 
following titles of some of them: Introduc- 
tion of nature study; Study of the foliage 
leaf; Care of domestic animals; Children’s 
garden; Chat about buds; Spring birds; Talk 
about trees; Talk about water drops; Germi- 
nation of seeds; Our insect friends; Heat and 
what it does; Our friends, the birds, ete. 


THE CARE OF CORK CARPETS. 





Many libraries which use cork carpeting are 
uncertain as to the best way to care for it. 
It is unquestionably the best covering to be 
had for library floors, if it is properly laid 
and cared for. The carpet should be laid 
without fastening at the edges at first. After 
it has been walked on for two or three weeks 
it should be laid again. When it has been 
permanently laid it should be thoroughly 
cleaned, not using too much water as the cork 
absorbs it quickly, and if much dirty water is 
allowed on the floor it is sucked in by the 
cork with bad results. After the floor is care- 
fully cleaned, it should be oiled, with one part 
boiled linseed oil and one part turpentine; the 
parts oiled should not be walked on for several 
days. It is the testimony of librarians that the 
oil preserves the carpet and that it is much 
easier to keep clean. After the carpet has 


been oiled, it is only necessary to wipe it up, 
but it should be oiled once a year. 

If a cork carpet is not properly cleaned and 
oiled in the beginning, it becomes very dingy 
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and dirty, and it is almost impossible to clean 
it. Miss May A. Smith, librarian of the Public 
Library, Eau Claire, Wisconsin, sends the fol- 
lowing receipt for pumice soap, with direc- 
tions for use in cleaning cork carpets that have 
not been properly cared for: 

One bar Ivory soap, 2 quarts boiling water; 
slice soap into water and cook until it is all 
dissolved. Pour into it then two pounds pow- 
dered pumice and stir until mixture cools and 
pumice will not settie. 

Apply with bristle (not fiber) brush, as one 
would soap, using only water enough to spread 
the soap. 

After the floor has dried, give it one or two 
good coats of oil (one part boiled linseed and 
one part turpentine), well rubbed in. News- 
papers can be used to cover the floor after it 
has been oiled, and should be left down a 
week or ten days. 

Miss Smith adds that a carpet of newspapers 
is not so troublesome as it sounds. 

This soap does not injure the carpet, and 
takes off dirt that Sapolio wit! not.—Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin. 


LIBRARY INSTITUTE. 





A most successful library institute was held 
at Peru on November 22d, by Miss Carrie E. 
Scott, Assistant State Organizer for the Pub- 
lic Library Commission, and Miss Lovina 
Knowlton, the bookbinder. The librarians 
present were Miss Trimble, Kokomo; Miss 
Stevens, Logansport; Miss Harter and Miss 
Sanders, Marion; Miss Henley, Wabash; Miss 
O’Connell, Winamac; Miss Sullivan, Rochester; 
Miss Gardner, Monticello; Miss Rinehart and 
Miss Myers, Delphi, and Miss Thiebaud and 
Miss Elder, Peru. 

Informal discussions of library questions 
proved so interesting that it was suggested 
that a second library institute be held in this 
part of the state at a later date, which will 
probably be done. 

Miss Knowlton gave practical demonstra- 
tions in the mending of books, cleaning of 
books, and gave numerous practical sugges- 
tions in bookbinding. Some of the topics con- 
sidered were: The renewal of cards; Are 
guarantors of any value; Reserving of books; 
Library fees for persons living outside the 
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corporation limits; Work with clubs and 
schools; Bulletin suggestions; Care and ar- 
rangement of newspaper clippings; Library 
privileges granted to teachers, etc. 

It is planned to have library institutes con- 
ducted by the Public Library Commission in 
various parts of Indiana during the next five 
months. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIBRARY CLUB. _ 





The first meeting of the year of the Indian- 
apolis Library Club was held on the evening of 
November 20th, with a large number present. 
The evening was devoted to hearing critical 
reviews of new books and magazine articles 
of value. Miss Ethel Cleland of the Indiana 
State Library reviewed the new books in an 
interesting way. Miss Mary Dye of the art 
department in the Indianapolis public library 
discussed the best art books of the year, and 
current magazine articles were reviewed by 
Miss Margaret Carlisle of the Bona Thomp- 
ton Memorial library. 

It was suggested that the discussions of the 
club during the winter consist more largely of 
the reviews of the publications of prime in- 
terest to library workers, such as new books 
on library bindings; articles on the illustra- 
tions of books, with attention given to unusual 
work being done by various American libraries. 


REPORT OF A JAPANESE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY. 





An interesting report has been received by 
the Public Library Commission from Mr. T. 
Sano, librarian of the Yamaguchi public 
library, Japan, for the year 1907. The full 
report is printed in Japanese, and was in a 
beautifui envelope of Japanese paper, sealed 
with wax. A summary of the report in Eng- 
lish was as follows: 

“The days the Library was open were 334. 
The number of volumes added to the Library 
during the year was 4,043; and the number of 
volumes in the Library at the end of the year 
was 19,731. Of the accessions of the year, 3,107 
were acquired by purchase and 936 by gift or 
exchange. The reference and reading rooms 
were attended by 19,715, and the magazine 
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room and children’s corner by 36,307. Of 5,587 
volumes sent out by traveling libraries to local 
libraries, schools, etc., 27,136 were circulated.” 

The report concludes with the following re- 
mark: “Three years’ experience has shown 
us that traveling libraries are the best means 
to promote the use of the library and that 
they are truly the forerunner of local public 
libraries.” 


INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
MEETING. 





The sixteenth annual meeting of the Indiana 
Library Association was held at Indianapolis, 
October 17 and 18. The attendance was larger 
than for many years, and it was generally 
agreed that the meetings were among the best 
ever held by the Association. The Association 
was favored with the presence of several dis- 
tinguished librarians from a distance, among 
them being Mr. Arthur E. Bostwick, President 
of the American Library Association; Miss 
Mary E. Ahern, Chicago, Editor, Public Libra- 
ries, and Miss Harriet B. Gooch, head of the 
Catalog Department of the Free Public Library, 
Louisville. The visitors did much to make the 
meetings the success which they were. 

Miss Virginia Tutt of South Bend, Indiana, 
President of the Association, gave the opening 
address, after which a cordial weleome was ex- 
tended to the librarians by J. Frank Hanly, 
Governor of Indiana. 

The work of the newly created department 
of archives in the Indiana State Library, was 
spoken of by Professor Harlow Lindley, of 
Earlham College, head of this department. 
Professor Lindley recently took two trips 
through Indiana to locate valuable historical 
material, and the results of his investigation 
were most interesting. He succeeded in find- 
ing much of value, and said that many of the 
most interesting papers which would throw 
light on the early Indiana history had been 
burned or sold to junk dealers. He made a 
strong plea that librarians keep awake to the 


value of current material which may be of - 


historical interest in the future. 

Mr. Bostwick was a guest of the Indiana 
Library Association for a day and a half, dur- 
ing which time he led a strenuous life. Fol- 


lowing a short address to the students of the 


Winona Technica] Institute Library School, 
Mr. Bostwick spoke to the student body at the 
Technical Institute School. His first address 
before the Indiana Library Association was on 
“Library Associations and other associations.” 
The value of co-operation and combination of 
library forces were emphasized and a strong 
plea was made for increased membership and 
greater interest in the American Library As- 
sociation. Mr. Bostwick’s second address, 
which took place in the evening, was on 
branch libraries, and the work of the branch 
libraries in New York City was explained in 
a most interesting way. 

One of the enjoyable treats of the meetings 
was the address of Mr. Jacob P. Dunn, Presi- 
dent of the Public Library Commission of In- 
diana, on detective stories. The methods and 
merits of such writers as Edgar Allen Poe, 
Gaboriau, Anna Katherine Green, and Sir 
Conan Doyle were compared and dissected, and 
Mr. Dunn expressed a strong opinion that there 
was a decided place for good detective stories 
on the shelves of the public library. 

The evening of October 17th was given up 
to an informal reception, held in the rooms of 
the Public Library Commission. A collection 
of three hundred photographs and plans of 
library buildings was displayed; also an ex- 
hibit of library supplies, borrowed from the 
Free Public Library of Louisville, attracted 
much attention. 

The second day’s session of the Association 
was given up largely to round table discus- 
sions of everyday library problems. 

Mr. Chalmers Hadley, Secretary of the Public 
Library Commission, gave a summary of li- 
brary development in Indiana, and said that 
since the establishment of the Commission 
the number of public libraries in Indiana had 
increased from 57 to 115, and with the 173 in- 
stitutional libraries, makes a total of 290. In 
1904 there were 47 county seats without public 
libraries. At present there are but 31. In 
1899 there were but 7 public libraries in spe- 
cially erected buildings. Today there are 65 
publie libraries in Indiana, with half a dozen 
additional ones in course of erection. In 1899 
there was but one Indiana librarian who had 
attended an accredited library school. At pres- 
ent there are 32 graduates of such schools, and 
110 Indiana librarians have had instruction in 
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the summer course conducted by the Public 
Library Commission of Indiana. 

The round table discussion on Children’s 
Room was led by Miss Eliza G. Browning of 
the Indianapolis Publie Library. The follow- 
ing topics were discussed: Advertising the 
children’s room, Laura M. Sikes, Fort Wayne; 
Artena Chapin, Muncie. Miss Hassler’s lec- 
tures at the Winona Institute Library School, 
Ella Saltmarsh, Indianapolis. Cataloging the 
books in the children’s room, Mrs. 8. C. Hughes, 
Terre Haute; Carrie E. Scott, Public Library 
Commission. Reference work with schools, 
Florence LL. Jones, Indianapolis. Selection of 
books, Anna R. Phelps, Winona Technical In- 
stitute Library School. 

Mr. Cedric Chivers was to have discussed 
bookbinding, but he was called to England, 
and the librarians visited the bookbinding es- 
tablishment of Carnahan & Sherwood, where 
an interesting collection of binding materials 
was displayed. 

At the final session of the Association Mr. 
D. C. Brown, State Librarian, spoke of the 
need of a state library building. The present 
library quarters are greatly overcrowded and 
a resolution to the state legislature was passed 
by the Association calling attention to the 
need of more ample library quarters. 

The second round table, on Smaller libraries, 
their function, was led by Miss Ella F. Cor- 
win of the Elkhart Public Library. The speak- 
ers and their topics were: Work with clubs, 
ete., Katherine A. Chipman, Anderson; Work 
with children, Julia Mason, Sullivan; Refer- 
ence work, Inez Pierce, Michigan City; Public 
documents, Jennie B. Jessup, Laporte. 

One of the most important reports of the 
Association was that from the committee ap- 
pointed a year ago to investigate library sal- 
aries in Indiana. it was given by Miss Artena 
Chapin of the Muncie Publie Library, who was 
chairman of this committee. The report was 
an exhaustive one, showing library incomes, 
rates of taxation and expenditures for salaries. 
The average salary of librarians with some col- 
lege or normal school education was $54.06. 
The average salary of those with no education 
beyond that of the public schools was $44.09. 
The average salary of librarians with train- 
ing in a library school was $56. The average 
salary of untrained librarians was $55.89. It 


was shown that in Indiana the average salary 
librarians received was less than that of bak- 
ers, bookbinders, stone cutters and compositors 
in print. Much interest was shown by libra- 
rians in the proposition to hold a bi-state 
meeting next year. It was suggested that 
Indiana and Kentucky meet at Louisville, 
which is more accessible to many librarians 
than places in Indiana, and that such a meet- 
ing would be of more value to both states. 
The selection of time and place was-left with 
the committee. Officers for the ensuing year 
were elected as rollows: President, Harlow 
Lindley, Earlham College; Vice-President, Miss 
Katherine Chipman, Librarian, Public Library, 
Anderson; Secretary, Miss Ella F. Corwin, Li- 
brarian, Public Library, Elkhart; Treasurer, 
Mr. Demarchus C. Brown, Indiana State Li- 
brary. 

The consensus of opinion from the remarks 
made by librarians over Indiana showed that 
the State Association meeting was of much 
value. Many librarians since the meeting have 
said that in their opinions the program was 
much too full; that if half the number of 
topics had been suggested of all those on the 
program, that more time would have been 
given for informal discussions. Most librarians 
come to the Indiana Library Association meet- 
ings with numerous questions to ask regarding 
difficulties in their daily work, and the pro- 
gram this year was too crowded to permit of 
discussions other than of the topics mentioned 
on the printed program. 


SOME ITEMS OF COMMISSION WORK. 





Among the libraries visited by Library Com- 
mission representatives during the past year 
were the following: Crown Point, Rensselaer, 
Spencer (2), Martinsville (2), Muncie, Fort 
Wayne, Kendallville (3), Rushville, Logansport 
(2), Terre Haute (2), Goodland, Carmel, La- 
fayette, Frankfort, Auburn, Linton (2), Ligo- 
nier, Lagrange, Connersville, Plainfield, Bloom- 
field (2), Vincennes (2), Washington, Evans- 
ville, Mt. Vernon, Poseyville, New Harmony, 
Jeffersonville, Blind Institute, New Albany, 
Peru, Tipton, Kokomo (2), Columbus, Seymour, 
Moores Hill, Greensburg, Shelbyville, Earlham 
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College, DePauw, Greencastle, Bicknell, Green- 
field, Andrews, Warsaw and Goshen. 

The last year has seen a large demand for 
Library Commission publications, and of the 
2,000 copies of the biennial report printed last 
spring all have been distributed but 125. One 
of the Commission’s publications most in de- 
mand has been the Library Occurrent, which 
has appeared quarterly. Numerous requests 
have come from outside of Indiana for extra 
copies. A single request for fifty copies has 
just been received. 

The finding list for the traveling library 
books has been revised and will include all 
the books of the traveling libraries, being a 
little less than 200, and a separate list for 
the study clubs is being distributed. The 
graded list of stories for reading aloud, com- 
piled for the Commission by Miss Harriot E. 
Hassler, is in the hands of the printer, but will 
be ready for distribution within a week. 

During the last year fourteen of tne Public 
Library Commission publications have been dis- 
tributed and on request sixteen other publica- 
tions not originally printed by the Commis- 
sion. Libraries have been opened or library 
boards organized at Goodland, Auburn, Bloom- 
field, Monticello, Linton, Kendallville, Spencer, 
Ligonier and Martinsville. The Connersville 
public library is being reorganized, with every 
prospect for greater success than ever before. 

Last summer’s library school, conducted by 
the Commission, was an unusually good one. 
There were eleven regular and five special stu- 
dents—a total of sixteen. The six summer 
schools conducted by the Commission have had 
a total enrollment of one hundred and twenty 
students, and libraries where they are em- 
ployed give ampie evidence that the instruc- 
tion received at the summer schools has been 
of the greatest value. In addition to the sum- 
mer school work, special instruction has been 
given at the Library Commission office and in- 
struction given to about a dozen librarians 
over the state. All Indiana libraries and 
thirty-five states outside of Indiana are on the 
Commission’s mailing list. Some idea of the 


wide distribution of the Public Library Com- 
mission’s publications can be gained when it is 
known that upon request printed material of 
various kinds were sent last year to Massa- 


chusetts, Pennsylvania, Oregon, Missouri, New 
York, North Dakota, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Lli- 
nois, California, Ohio, Michigan, Canada, Eng- 
land and Japan. 

Library plans were drawn for the Goodland 
public library and revision of plans for Crown 
Point. Plans were drawn for the interior ar- 
rangement for the libraries at Greenfield, 
Moores Hill College and DePauw University. 

Recommendations were made to eight library 
boards for appointment for efficient library 
workers and of these five 
favorably. 

An important step was taken in the Com- 
mission office by the starting of collections and 
exhibits which will prove of great use to 
library boards or library workers. 


were acted on 


The col- 


’ lection of buildings and plans numbers 400, and 


have already done much service. They were 
used by the library board at Ligonier, Ken- 
dallville, Greenfield, and Montpelier. A col- 
lection of pictures depicting historical events 
and portraits of illustrious people has been 
started. Several inquiries have already come 
as to the loan of these pictures, and when the 
collection is complete, it promises to be very 
popular among small libraries, study clubs and 
rural schools. A collection has been started 
showing various binding materials and methods 
of binding, as much money is wasted by library 
boards through their ignorance of library bind- 
ings, and a collection of library bindings has 
been started by Miss Scott, also many book 
plates. 

Library supplies will be of the greatest use 
to library boards in purchasing for their new 
libraries. Indiana has co-operated with many 
other states and library organizations during 
the last year. 

Statistics and recommendations for the dis- 
tribution of government documents was given 
on the request of the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments in Washington, D. C. The Secretary is 
now preparing to collect library statistics of 
Indiana for the League of Library Commis- 
sions, which is compiling library statistics in 
the United States for the United States Bureau 
of Education. Statistics of Indiana libraries, 
salaries, etc., have been furnished many 
states. 








TRAVELING LIBRARIES. 





Fifty-six traveling libraries, containing in all 
2,120 books were sent out from the Public 
Library Commission office during last October 
alone. Among the new library centers where 
associations have been formed are Lawrence, 
Bloomingdale, North Salem, Modoc, Lydick, 
Martinsville, Highland, Bryantsville, Pine Vil- 
lage, River Vale, Ligonier, Bourbon, Algiers, 
Guion, and Alquina. 

During October 154 letters were received, 
asking for applications for the traveling libra- 
ries, information and finding lists. Among the 
number was a letter from a small town in 
Michigan, another from Wisconsin and one 
from Nebraska. 

A man in a small town has written saying 
there are five saloons in the locality and urges 
the Commission to assist him in getting trav- 
eling libraries into the town for the benefit of 
the young men. Another letter from a man on 
a rural route in Harrison county says: “Have 
just heard of the traveling libraries. Harrison 
county knows nothing of them and needs them 
badly.” The librarian wrote him that Harri- 
son county had had ten library associations. 

Another letter received from a small town 
of less than 100 people states that “The travel- 
ing library is giving great satisfaction, the 
books go like hot cakes, with hardly enough to 
go round. May we have another, using this at 
the same time?” 

Several collections of books to be used by 
the women’s clubs have been made up on re- 
quest this season. Among them was a “Li- 
brary” on Scotland, one on Rome, the Bible, 
History of the Jews and Palestine, Develop- 
ment of the novel and others. 

The Commission has at present 185 libraries 
containing 6,620 books. From October 21, 1906, 
to November 1, 1907, 13,227 books were sent 
to 353 library associations. 


INDIANA PERSONALS. 





Charles E. Rush of Fairmount, Indiana, B. 
A., Earlham College, 1905, is a senior at the 
New York State Library School, Albany, New 
York. Mr. Rush spent last summer in the 
Newark, N. J., Free Public Library. 
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Miss Florence Fox of the Winona Technical 
Institute Library School, 1906, has been ap- 
pointed in the cataloging department of the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Miss Alice Stevens has been appointed libra- 
rian at the Logansport Public Library, to suc- 
ceed Miss Elizabeth McCullough, who for many 
years was in charge ot that institution. 

Miss Ethel McCollough, formerly of the El- 
wood Public Library, has gone to Superior, 
Wis., where she has charge of the large library 
there. It is an important position, which im- 
poses much responsibility on the librarian. 

Miss Marie Hansen, formerly of the Ham- 
mond Public Library, has been selected as the 
librarian for the Crown Point Public Library, 
which will open in about a month’s time. 

Miss Orpha Maud Peters, formerly of the 


‘Alexandria Public Library, was chosen libra- 


rian of the Elwood Public Library, to succeed 
Miss McCollough, by the Elwood Library 
Board. 

Miss Ethel Baker of the Warsaw Public 
Library is doing special cataloging work with 
Miss King, librarian of the Rensselaer Public 
Library. 

Miss K. E. Dinsmoor, New York State Li- 
brary School, 1997, formerly of the University 
of Kansas Library, has been appointed assist- 
ant to Mr. Hepburn, librarian at the Purdue 
University Library. 

Miss Lillian Henley, Winona Technical Insti- 
tute Library School, 1906, is doing special cat- 
aloging work and reorganization at the Con- 
nersville Public Library. 

Miss Lyle Harter, formerly of the Hunting- 
ton Public Library, was chosen librarian of the 
Marion Public Library, to succeed Mrs. Ida 
Gruwell, resigned. 

Miss Nannie Jayne, Winona Technical In- 
stitute Library School, 1906, was selected by 
the Alexandria Library Board to succeed Miss 
Peters, present librarian at Elwood. 

Mrs. Evana Smith, Ligonier, has been made 
librarian of the Ligonier Public Library. Work 
is progressing rapidly on the Ligonier building. 

Miss Laura M. Sikes, a graduate of Pratt 
Library School, formerly of the Pittsburg 
Carnegie library force, who has been acting as 
children’s librarian at the Fort Wayne library 
for the last year, has resigned to become a 
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member of the Minnesota Public Library Com- 
mission. 

Miss Edith Baldwin, who has been an as- 
sistant in the Marion Public Library, is tak- 
ing some library work in the School of Library 
Science, Simmons College, Boston. 

Miss Esther M. Fleming, Winona Technical 
Institute Library School, 1907, has been ap- 
pointed to do substitute work at the Fort 
Wayne Public Library. 

Miss Bertha Carter, A. B., Earlham College, 
1899, a graduate of the Winona Technical In- 
stitute Library School, has been appointed on 
the staff at the Indiana State Library. 

Miss Etna Phillips of Bloomfield, Indiana, a 
student at the Public Library Commission’s 
summer school for 1907, has been made library 
assistant at the DePauw University Library. 

Miss Isabel Rinehart has been made librarian 
of the Delphi Public Library, succeeding Miss 
Gertrude McCain. Miss Rinehart was a stu- 
dent at the Public Library Commission’s sum- 
mer school, 1907. 

Miss Daisy 1. Grubbs, librarian-elect at Mar- 
tinsville, Ind., expects to be in the new library 
building in about a month’s time. Miss Grubbs 
was 1 student at the Public Library Commis- 
sion’s summer school, 1906, and was graduated 
from the Winona Technical Institute Library 
School, 1907. 

Miss Hallie Riley, Winona Technical Insti- 
tute Library School, 1907, has been employed 
with special cataloging at the Vincennes Pub- 
lic Library for the last few months. 


NEWS OF INDIANA LIBRARIES. 





Hammond.—The public library has been the 
recipient of two valuable portraits of the Ger- 
man poets, Goethe and Schiller, presented by 
Mr. and Mrs. M. Rothschild. The portraits of 
American authors hung in the library a year 
ago were gifts from these same donors. 

Kokomo.—During the month of November 
the librarian, Miss Edith Trimble, has invited 
the club women of the city to the library and 
has given them special instruction in the clas- 
sification scheme and has explained the use of 
the catalog and indexes to periodical litera- 
ture. By understanding the first principles of 
the guides to the use of the library, the pa- 


trons can more easily find books for themselves 
and the resources of the library will become 
more available. Similar instruction will be 
given to the different classes of the high 
school. 

Logansport.—The Logansport Public Library, 
of which Miss Alice Stevens is librarian, is 
showing unusual growth and its annual report 
contains many interesting items. It shows that 
during the last year 40,619 books were read 
by the 3,723 borrowers. During the last year 
934 new books were added to the library. 
Fines for the year amounted to $99.58, book re- 
pairs to $106.67. The selection of magazines 
seen at the Logansport library is an excellent 
one, those on file being as follows: American 
Boy, American Historical Review, Arena, At- 
lantic Monthly, Book Review Digest, Boys and 
Girls, Brush and Pencil, Bay View Magazine, 
Cassell’s Magazine, Cassell’s Little Folks, Cen- 
tury (three copies), Chautauqua, Country Life 
in America, Current Literature, Die Woche, 
Educational Review, Engineering Magazine, 
Forum, Home Magazine, Harper’s Monthly 
(three copies), Harper’s Weekly, Homiletic 
Review, Independent, Indiana Quarterly Maga- 
zine of History, International Studio, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Library Journal, Literary Di- 
gest, Little Folks, McClure’s, Missionary Re- 
view, Munsey, New York Times Weekly, Nine- 
teenth Century and After, North American Re- 
view, Our Dumb Animals, Outing, Photographic 
Times, Popular Science Monthly, Public Li- 
braries, Putnam’s Monthly, Reader Magazine, 
Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature, Re- 
view of Reviews, St. Nicholas, Saturday Even- 
ing Post, Scientific American and Supplement, 
Scribner’s (two copies), Success, Sunday School 
Times, Woman’s Home Companion, World To- 
day, World’s Work, What to Eat, Youth’s 
Companion. 

Marion.—-A valuable file of clippings is be- 
ing compiled by Miss Harter, the librarian. 
Important events from the newspapers and 
magazine articles descriptive of the progress 
of the world in science, business, religion and 
politics, are clipped and pasted on neat cards, 
indexed, and filed away so that they can be 
consulted at any time. Another helpful fea- 
ture that has been inaugurated is the bul- 
letining of books relating to special events, an- 
niversary days and birthdays of great men. 
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The patronage at the library is constantly on 
the increase and the circulation shows a large 
gain. 

Peru.—tThe first story hour of the year was 
held on the afternoon of November 2d with 
280 children in attendance. These were divided 
into four groups, and the Frances Slocum 
story, the first of a series of local history and 
pioneer stories, was told. Miss Gertrude Thie- 
baud, the librarian, is having a very success- 
ful year in her special work with the clubs 
of the city. 

Portland.—Miss Elma Boltin, city librarian, 
is starting a new plan for Portland to assist 
teachers in creating a love for good reading 
in the children and to increase the circulation 
of books in the library among the young peo- 
ple. She has arranged to conduct every Sat- 
urday morning during the winter a series of 
story hours for the younger children in the 
schools. 

South Bend.—The annual report of the South 
Bend Public Library, Miss Virginia Tutt, libra- 
rian, has appeared in an attractive printed 
folder, which is being given wide distribution. 
The information contained in the report is 
most interesting, among the items being the 
financial report, which shows that the total 
receipts of the last year amounted to $8,885.69, 
the total expenditures for the year amounted 
to $7,446.76, leaving a balance on hand of 
$1,438.93. An unusual report was made by 
the library in the small number of fines neces- 
sary during the year, the total collection from 
fines being but $45.64. During the year $766.75 
were spent for books, $317.03 for magazines, 
$294.05 for bindings and book repairs, and 
$1,358.50 for furniture for the children’s room. 

Sullivan—An exhibition of much merit, 
which has attracted unusual attention, has 


been held in the reading room of the Sullivan 4 
Public Library. The work shown was secured — 
and arranged by Mr. George Bicknell, principal © 
of the Graysville High School. The work done = 
by Mr. Bicknell and his school is remarkable, © 
and would attract attention at any exhibition ~ 
of school work in the country. 4 

Very few schools could show such a variety ~ 
of work: Embroidery, baskets, articles of — 
hammered brass and tooled leather, books of | 
their own binding, mission chairs, tables and © 
book cases were among the things shown. Not © 
the least interesting were the wood cuts used © 
in illustrating the little magazine which the © 
pupils have written and printed every other q 
month since Christmas; but the thing which © 
attracted most attention was the tall clock 
made for the Sullivan library. 

Vincennes.—A valuable little graded and spe- 
cial list of books for schools in the Vincennes 
city reading room has just been issued. The © 
list is not complete but only suggestive, but — 
includes an abundance of material found in © 
the library of value to the schools. Following | 
the graded lists are lists of good fiction, Christ- © 
mas books, Thanksgiving stories, good books © 
of history, of poetry, stories of George Wash- 
ington and Abraham Lincoln, and biographical 
sketches of interest to young people. 

Wabash.—For suggestions to the High School 
students who were studying magazine and book 
cover designs, Miss Daisy Henley, the libfarian 
of the Carnegie library, has had an attractive 
poster exhibit in the reading rooms. Posters 
were obtained from different magazine publish- 
ing companies and from Bobbs-Merrill Co., In- 
dianapolis. Some original posters were also 
loaned by the students. Interesting reading 
lists on book illustration and art of design 
were bulletined. 








